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; 
PERHAPs it may ſeem 
extraordinary that this work is ad- 
dreſſed to an independent country 
gentlemen, rather than to ſome emi- 
nent leader of one of the contending 
factions ; but as it treats on a ſubject 
in which the country gentlemen are 
particularly intereſted, the author 
thinks he acts with the utmoſt pro- 
priety in dedicating his work (ſuch as 
it 1s) to you. Though he does not 
ſubſcribe to all your political doctrines, 
yet he is convinced, that you have 
never taken a part in any queſtion of 
importance, without having given it 
the tulleſt conſideration ; and that on 
every ſuch occaſion, you have always 
been 


„ 


been actuated by your own conviction, 


and by a zealous with of ſerving your 


country. The part you have taken on 
the queſtion of the repreſentation, does 
equal honor to your judgment and in- 


tegrity : the author wiſhes there were 
more characters of the ſame ſtamp as 


yourſelf; ſuch as are not afraid to 
ſtem the tide of faction, and to ſtand 
out boldly in oppoſition to a meaſure, 
however popular, and however plau- 


ible. Having no borough connections 


O 


yourſelf, the voice of malice cannot 


aſcribe your conduct to any ſiniſter 
motives; for malicious men will al- 
ways endeavour to diſcover induce- 


ments which may influence the con- 


duct of the pureſt characters: when 


this queſtion is again brought forward, 


that you may oppoſe it with the ſame 


ſucceſs as before, is the ſincere wiſh 


of the author, who has the honor to 
be, with great reſpect and eſteem, 


Your moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble Servant. 
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EQUAL REPRESENTATION. 


ſubject on which theſe pages treat, 

that perhaps it will be thought imper- 
tinent and ſuperfluous to offer any new ob- 
ſervations on it to the public inſpection ; 
conſcious however as I am of the rectitude 
of my intentions, as alſo of the attention I 
have given the ſubject, I am not without 
hopes, though well knowing the inferiority 


y much has been ſaid already on the 


of my abilities, of throwing ſome new light 
on a ſubject on which ſo much has been ſaid 


already. 

Without any further preface, 1 1 
ſhall enter into the deſign of this work; 
which I propoſe to prove, that equal 3 


ſentation never had a place in the Britiſh . 
*conſtitution ; that, it would be inexpedient 


and impracticable to change the conſtitution 
for the purpoſe of introducing it; and that 


if 


„ 

if ſuch a meaſure could at any time be juſti- 
fiable, this is the moſt improper time to 
adopt it. To prove that an equal repreſen- 
tation never had a place in the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, is a very eaſy taſk indeed, and little 
need be ſaid on the ſubject. That there was 
no repreſentation of the people indeed before 
the year 1204; and that from that time to 
this, it has been a repreſentation of proper- 
ty, not of numbers, is pretty generally 
known: it may be neceſſary however to 
evince this fact, to ſay a few words on the 
conſtitution of parliaments, from the firſt to 
which the commons were aſſembled, to the 


revolution ; from the laſt period to the pre- 
ſent time, we ſhall need no explanation, as 


it has not in the leaſt varied. There is 
every reaſon to think, as I before ſtated, 
that the commons were not ſummoned to 
parliament before the year 12643 of this 
opinion are Brady, Sir R. Filmer, and 
Johnſon : and though Petyt, Prynne, Speed, 
and Holingſhead think the commons were 
ſummoned at an earlier period, yet I do 
not think they produce any ſufficient evi- 
dence in ſupport of their aſſertions. Pe- 
tyt and Prynne are even of opinion, that the 
commons had a ſhare in our national aſſem- 
blies from the earlieſt period, and that they 
even conſtituted a part of the Witten Ge- 
mot, the aſſembly of our Saxon anceſtors : 
this however is mere matter of ſpeculation, 
unſupported by a age iota of Poe: and 
: there- 
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C21 
therefore will have little weight with thoſe 
who will not be ſatisfied with aſſertion in the 
place of argument: Holingſhead, Speed, and 
Stow are of opinion that to the parliament in 
the year 1118 the commons were {ſummoned ; 
but as no ſuch writ of ſummons ſubſiſts pre- 
vious to the year 1204, and as many records 
on leſs important ſubjects of an earlier date 
are ſtill to be found, it is fair to conclude 
that in that year the commons were firſt 
ſummon'd ; the writ of ſummons in the year 
1264. to the ſheriffs of counties directs them 
to ſend © duos milites ſingulorum comitatum 
et duos de diſcretioribus et legalioribus et 
probioribus tam civibus quam burgenfibus 
ſuis” from the cities and boroughs. This 
parliament ſo ſummoned never met; but in the 
year 1265, 49th of Henry the zd. th&famous 
parliament met, which was certainly the 
original of our preſentiparliaments, The houſe 
of commons varied in its form for ſome time; 
till the reign of Edward the zd. it was not a 
diſtinct body, and had not even a ſpeaker ; 
the ſame King diſmiſſed them in the year 
1332, when he retained his lords and coun- 
ſellors to adviſe him in the matters of mo- 
ment which he had to propoſe; and a few 
years after, the commons themſelves declined 
giving their advice on the ardua regni, pro- 
miſing to comply with the determinations of 
the nobles. Previous to the reigns of the 
Tudor family, the king, nobles, and clergy 
poſſeſſed the great property of the nation: 
| * X os the 


FE #1 

the liberi homines, whoſe rights were eſta- 
bliſhed by magna charta, were very few in- 
deed, compared with the body of the people, 
who conſiſted of vilains or ſlaves, who were 
the property of the king, barons and prelates, | 
and were transferred from one to another in 
the ſame manner as the ſoil they cultivated : 
granting money ſeems to have been the great 
buſineſs of the commons formerly, as it 1s 
now their moſt valuable privilege ; but ſo far 
were they from conſidering it then as deſira- 
ble, that many inſtances have occurred of 
boroughs on account of poverty, and for other 
reaſons deſiring to be excuſed from the bur- 
den of ſending repreſentatives. 

The king in thoſe times was in poffeflion 
of large landed property of his own, and he 
had recourſe to parliament only when his 
neceſſities obliged him: the barons, clergy, 
and knights of the ſhire had the chief pro- 
perty, except what aroſe from trade and ma- 
nufactures, (little comparatively ſpeaking in 
thoſe days) which belonged to the cities and 
boroughs; it was therefore thought right 
that as the latter poſſeſſed a certain ſhare in 
the national property, that they ſhould par- 

take of the common burden: the chief buſi- 
neſs of the commons being to grant money, 
they were called together but "ſeldom," and 
were aſſembled for a ſhort time, being diſ- 
miſſed, as was before ſaid, when the king re- 
tained hits lords and counſellors to adviſe him ; 
but i in the proceſs of time,*owing to a variety 
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1 
of events, the commons became poſſeſſed of 
a much larger ſhare of property than here- 
tofore, and conſequently of that power and 
reſpectability which always, or at leaſt gene- 
rally accompanies property. WY 
To this great change two acts, paſſed in the 


reigns of Henry the 7th and 8th, evidently 


greatly contributed; I mean the act in Henry 
the 7th's reign, enabling the nobles to ſell, 
and mortgage their eſtates, and that in Henry 
the Sth's reign, for aboliſhing monaſteries, 
and. veſting the property in lay hands: to 
theſe evident and immediate cauſes of the 
increaſe of property in the commons, may be 


added the flow, and almoſt imperceptible | 


advances of commerce, by which a great in- 
flux of wealth coming into the hands of mer- 
chants and traders, enabled them to avail 
themſelves of the permiſſion given by the act 
of Henry the 7th. to the nobles; theſe cir- 
cumſtances flung a great weight into the hands 
of the commons, which they did not before 
poſſeſs, and of courſe increated their power, 
which continued to increaſe, till it was at laſt 
glutted with the blood of a martyred king. 
During the reign of James the 11t, and even 
in that of Queen Elizabeth, the power of the 
commons was arrived at a. great height: in 
the glorious reign of the queen indeed, it was 
not ſo much felt; the great glory to which 


he raiſed this country by defeating a very 


formidable attack on it, her love for her ſub- 


jects, the patriotiim, and good intention of 


her 
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her miniſters, were ſo evident, that it would 
have been dangerous for the commons to have 
oppoſed her materially in the very dawn of 
their power : but in the reign of James the 
Iſt, her ſucceſſor, the caſe was much altered: 
James was a learned pedant, more fit to fit in 
a profeſſor's chair, and to determine ſcholaſ- 

tic diſputes, than to wield a ſceptre, to keep 
within proper bounds e factions, 
and to preſerve the prerogative of his anceſtors: 
of that prerogative he had high notions in- 

_ deed, but he had neither the abilities or po- 
pularity of his predeceſſor to aſſiſt him in his 
pretenſions: beſides, he took no care to con- 
ceal the cloven foot; he declared at all times, 
and on all occaſions; that it was preſump- 
tuous in a ſubject to determine what a ſove- 
reign prince might not do in the plenitude 
of his power: declarations of this kind ſerved 
to put thoſe on their guard, who were before 
ſufficiently prepared to check the increaſc of 
the prerogative, and even to reduce it conſi- 
derably: James, towards the latter end of his 
reign, became ſenſible that the ſpirit of the 
times would not bear his vaſt ideas of the ex- 
tent of the prerogative, and perhaps he began 
to ſuſpect (what had long been found out by 
hard that his abiliries were by no means 
equal to the taſk. Happy had it been for 
his ſon if he had not ſprung from ſuch a fa- 
ther: with the beſt intentions, the mildeſt, 
and moſt amiable diſpoſition, joined to abi- 
lities by no means deſpicable, he ſeemed born 
| to 
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to govern a free nation, and to make it happy; 
but unfortunately both for himſelf .and the 
nation, he had imbibed ideas of government 
by no means compatible with the feelings of 
a free nation, and which the temper of the 
times was particularly averſe to: the princi- 
ples he held had been thoſe of his prede- 
ceſſors; but he did not ſeem to recolleR, that 


the change which had then but lately taken 


place, made it neceſſary to govern by very 
different principles from thoſe in which he 
had been bred: his great fault it muſt be 
confeſſed, was obſtinacy, which he dignified 
(as is often the caſe) with the name of firm- 
neſs; he thought it diſgraceful, and incom- 
patible with his dignity to give way to his 
rebellious ſabjects, till it was too late; he at 
laſt yielded indeed, and if thoſe who oppoſed 
him, had cloſed with his offers, he would in 
all probability, taught by adverſity, have be- 
come the beſt monarch that ever ſwayed a 
Britiſh ſceptre : but however right the par- 
liamentarians had been in the beginning of 


the conteſt, and however they might have 
had the good of the nation at heart, certain 


it is, that in the ſequel their leaders had 
nothing in view but their own private in- 
tereſt: Well meaning men were induced to 
take a part in the beginning, who wiſhed 
when they found what was likely to be the 
event to draw back, but it was then too late; 
thoſe who had made uſe of their afſiſtance to 
aim at power, found themſelves ſtrong 


enough 
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enough to act alone, and openly ſcoffed at 
them for having been the tools, and the in- 
ſtruments of an ambition ſo fatal to their 
country; the conteſt ended by the murder of 
the king, and the deſtruction of the conſti- 
tution, When once political reformation be- 
gins, there is no knowing where it will end; 

God forbid that any preſent. projected refor- 
mation ſhould have ſuch or ſimilar end as has 


been here deſcribed! For my own part, when 


once political reformers are encouraged to 


{ſcrutinize and undervalue the conſtitution, I 


am ſure no good can ariſe, and much fear 
great evil may be the conſequence, both to us 
and our poſterity. 
I cannot conceive that any of the friends 
of the propoſed political reformation will ſay, 
they wiſh to ſee the conſtitution deſtroyed ; 
and if not, let them ſeriouſly conſider the 
ſteps they are now taking, compare them 
with the meaſures of the reformers above- 


mentioned, and conſider whether the ſame 


beginning is not likely to produce the ſame 


end: remonſtrances, committzes of correſ- 


pondence, and aſſociations are the ſame things 
in fact, nor do they even differ materially in 
name from thoſe which brought about the 
fatal event above recited. That there are 
ſober well inclined perſons amongſt the fa-— 
vourers of this meaſure, I will readily allow; 
let them therefore take the reins into their 


hands before it is too late; ere they have 
plunged the dagger 1 into the vitals of their 
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5 
country, or, which is much the ſame, not 
reſtrained the hands that were about to do 
ſo. But to return; the government which 
took place immediately after Charles's death, 
fully proves the ill conſequences of innova- 


tions; the diſtractions which followed have 


been too well deſcribed by our beſt hiſtori- 
ans, to need a recital here. Every Engliſh- 


man who feels the bleſſings and benefits of 
the conſtitution under which we have the 


happineſs to live, muſt ſhrink back with hor- 
ror at the recollection of the diſtreſſes of thoſe 


times; when civil liberty fled from the 


country, and when the king and the conſti- 
tution were deſtroyed by the ſacreligious 


Hands of thoſe, who were bound by every 


tie that can influence the human mind, to 


ſupport and defend them : at laſt, however, 


appeared the dawn of better times with the 
reſtoration of the royal family; many con- 
cutring cauſes tended to produce that great 
event; the immediate agent indeed by whom 
it was brought about was Monk, but the 
fact is, the people could not be happy with- 
out their ancient government, and probably 
there never was any revolution which took 
place with ſuch an univerſal concurrence of 
all parties and deſcriptions of men. 


It muſt be confeſſed however, that the 


people in general were ſo much pleaſed at 
having recovered their long loſt king, that 
they went into the contrary extreme from 


that which they were juſt emerged from; 


and 


E 


and had well nigh unhinged the conſtituti- 
on, and flung it off that juſt equipoize on 
which it hangs, and by which alone it ſub- 
fiſts, by throwing all power into the hands 
oo the king: © but Charles (as Bolinbroke 
« ſays of him) whatever. notion he had of 

« hereditary right, owed the crown he wore 
to his people, as much as he would have 
been bound to do, in reaſon, in juſtice, 
in honor, and in prudence, if he had 
* ſtood at the greateſt diſtance from it in the 
«© courſe of Ren ſucceſſion, and had been 
* called to it from the low eſtate in which 
he was before, by the free gift and choice 
„ of the nation.” Thus far Bolinbroke, to 
which may be added, that he was of an in- 
dolent diſpoſition, well enough pleaſed with 
the power he poſſeſſed, and not wiſhing for 
more, till urged on by his brother (who with 
more extenſive ambition, had more confined 
abilities) he at laſt attempted to ſubvert our 
liberties; but it was happily then too late; 
the people were recovered from the frantic 
Joy which they felt at the reſtoration, and 
they were determined to preſerve their liber- 
ties by a firm, though temperate oppoſition 
to all attempts to ſubvert them. Charles 
died before he had made himſelf compleatly 
odious to his ſubjects, whoſe prejudices 
were originally very ſtrong in his favour. 
His ſucceſſor's ſchemes were vaſt, but ill 
laid, and worſe executed: he thought he 
could have buried our religious and civil 
liberties 


. 


. 


liberties under one common ruin; but, like 


another Sampſon, he pulled an old edifice 


over his head, which was rebuilt at the re— 
volution. In the new building (if we may 
hazard the alluſion), the graces of Grecian 


architecture were added to the ſolidity of the 


Gothic: The oppoſition to James was as 
frm as that to his father, though at the ſame 
time it was much more moderate; though 
he attempted to deſtroy our civil and reli- 
gious liberties at one blow, he loſt only his 
crown in the attempt; whereas his father, 
whoſe force was exerted againſt our civil li- 
berties only (to put it in the ſtrongeſt light), 
loſt not only his crown, but his life : the op- 
poſition to James was ſlow, but determined; 
it was not the oppoſition of a faction, but of 
a whole nation; ſuch a caſe never before oc- 
curred ; and God forbid we ever ſhould ſee 


the time, when it may be again neceſlary for 
the whole nation to join as one man in oppo= 


ſition to the monarch. 

The revolution which at this time took 
place, introduced new principles and new 
meaſures ; thoſe who had the chief hand in 
promoting it, took every ſtep that occurred 
to them for the ſecurity of the conſtitution ; 
but at the ſame time that they wiſhed to im- 
prove, they ſaw it would be unwiſe, and 
dangerous to alter it in eſſentials : they pro- 
vided for the freedom of elections; enacted 


more explicit laws, defining the privileges of 
the ſubject; and adopted ſuch meaſures as 
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occurred to them for the ſuppreſſion of bri- 
bery, and corruption: amongſt the reſt were 
the bill of rights, paſſed by the convention 
parliament, and the bill to reverſe the quo 
 warrantos iſſued, in the two late reigns, againſt 
the city of London, and many other places : 
in ſhort, after a long, deliberate confidera- 
tion, the conſtitution was fixed on nearly the 
ſame footing as it now ſtands : the great and 
wiſe men of thoſe days (and greater and 
wiſer men never lived), ſaw clearly the ex- 
cellency of the conſtitution, at the ſame time 
that they perceived a few abuſes had crept 
in; thoſe abuſes they remedied, but they 
rejected with contempt all inſidious attempts 
for the ſubverſion of the conſtitution, which, 
whatever ſlight faults it might have, they 
knew to be founded on wiſe and good princi- 
les. 
. By the ſhort review which has been here 
taken, and the curſory remarks made on it, 
from the year 1264 to the revolution, I have 
proved, that the conſtitution, through a ſe- 
ries of years, has been arriving at that per- 
fection which it attained at the revolution: 
I have proved (or, I think I have proved), 
that equal repreſentation 1s ſo far from being 
a principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, that 
the commonswere not evenſummoned to parlia- 
ment till the year 1264 that long after that 
time their power was trifling in compariſon 
to what it now 1s, and that for ſome time 
they were called together only to vote money, 
and 


1 


and not to conſult on the ardua regni: I 
have alſo proved, that the power which the 
commons afterwards acquired, roſe chiefly 
from the change of property, which cook 
place in the reigns of Henry the 7th and 6th 3 
and I think it muſt be pretty clear to every 
one who has ſtudied the hiſtory of our par- 


liaments, that property, not numbers, has al- 
ways been repreſented. The act of the 10th 


of Henry the 6th, ſtates as a grievance, that 
which is now ſo favourite a meaſure with 


many well meaning people; for the pream- 
dle to it recites, that Whereas the mem- 


bers for counties have been choſen by ex- 
* CC 


ceſſive and outrageous numbers of people, it 
ce js enacted, that there ſhall vote in future 
« but thoſe only who have freehold of 40 
ce ſhillings by the year clear of all deduc- 
ec tions.“ This act clearly ſtates the idea 
our anceſtors had of the miſchief of too po- 
pular elections. The petitions for equal re- 
preſentation in general ſtate, ** That the 
5 petitioners are truly ſenſible of the origiE 
*  excellency of the Britiſh conſtitution, which 
% they wiſh to be reſtored.” I truſt, my 
countrymen are not to be deceived with a ri- 
diculous jingle of words, to which no preciſe 
meaning can be annexed, It has been al- 
ready ſhewn, as I think, beyond the poſſi- 
bility of controverſy, that the conſtitution 
underwent perpetual changes previous to the 
revolution; but amongſt all theſe changes, 
equal repreſentation never exiſted for a ſin- 
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gle moment: the wiſe diſcovery of the pro- 
priety of that meaſure, was reſerved for the 
ingenious patriots of the preſent day. 

I know not what the petitioners mean by 
the original excellency of the conſtitution ; 


and I am ſometimes tempted to think they 


have no meaning at all; it ſounds well cer- 
tainly, becauſe under the name of friends, 
they conceal their rooted enmity to our glo- 
rious conſtitution ; but it is the duty of the 
real friends of that conſtitution, to expoſe 
their deſigns, to drag the traitors into day- 
light, and not permit them to ſtab their 
country under the pretence of patriotiſm, to 


which they have no claim. If the peti- 


tioners with to introduce the feudal ſyſtem, 
as the original conſtitution, let them ſay ſo: 
if they wiſh to have the Saxon witten gemot, 
let them declare it ; and may I hope, at the 


| fame time, that they will give us an accu- 


rate deſcription of the conſtitution of that 
aſſembly, on which the beſt, and ableſt anti- 
tiquaries have been ſo much divided, and 
which probably is reſerved for their profound 


learning, and erudition to explain : at any 


rate, we may reaſonably hope to be inform- 
ed, what is that original excellency of the 
conſtitution which we have loſt? I alk the 
queſtion, as wiſhing to be informed; and if 
none of them either can, or will inform me, 
I ſhall take it for granted, that we have had 
no ſuch loſs, but that the conſtitution now 
ſubſiſts in its full meridian ſplendor. 

It 
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It would be miſpending my own time, 
and (what is more precious) that of my 
reader, to ſay any more on this part of my 
ſabje& ; but I will ſuppoſe, for the ſake of 
argument, that although equal repreſenta- 
tion never did exiſt under the preſent con- 
ſtitution, that that is not a ſufficient reaſon 
why that meaſure ſhould not be adopted; 
I ſhall therefore ſay a few words as to the 
expediency, and the practicability of it. 

It is natural enough to aſk, when any ma- 
terial, and important change is to be made, 
what benefits do you expect to reſult from it ? 
I would therefore wiſh to know of the 
friends of this meaſure, whether they are pre- 
pared to ſay, that the moſt popular elections 
are generally conducted with the greateſt 
propriety, and decorum ; that the members 


are Choſen with the greateſt impartiality, and 


in the moſt unbiaſſed manner; that the 
wealthieſt and beſt informed men are always 
choſen by the greateſt number of electors ; 
and that (in Dean Tucker's words) the mem- 
bers for the city of London have fo much 


more ſenſe and ability, than the members of 
Old Sarum, inaſmuch as they are choſen by 


a greater number of electors? I am well 
convinced, if theſe queſtions are anſwered 
candidly, they muſt be anſwered in the ne- 
gative, Every one knows, that at the moſt 
popular elections, decency and regularity are 
not at all attended to; that the dregs of the 
people are moſt obnoxious to bribery and 

cor- 


ET” 
corruption; and that at popular elections in 
general, bare-faced impudence joined to ig- 
norance, will outweigh and triumph over 
modeſt truth; theſe facts are ſo well known, 
and ſo generally acknowledged to be true, 
that it would be inſulting the underſtanding 
of any man of common ſenſe. to undertake 
to prove them. 

I believe it will be allowed by all thinking 
men, that the chief bar to the influence of 
the crown, is, and muſt be, the power of 
the ariſtocracy, and of the great commoners, 
whom I conſider in the ſame ſituation. We 
have traced from its ſource the preſent power 
and authority of the commons, and it would 
be no difficult talk to trace the decline of the 
_ prerogative, and of the influence of the houſe 

of lords. The increaſe of the power of the 

commons has kept nearly an equal pace, 
with the decreaſe of that of the other 
two branches of the legiſlature, The right 
of the crown to negative acts which have 
paſſed both houſes of parliament, and the 
Tight of the houſe of lords to refuſe their 
aſſent to a bill which has paſſed the com- 
mons, though {till exiſting in name, are ex- 
tinguiſhed in fact; no inſtance has occurred 
Hnce 1692 (fourth of William and Mary), of 

the king's refuſing his aſſent to an act which 
had paſſed both houſes of parliament ; nor is 
It, I believe, likely, that in theſe times any 
miniſter would be hardy enough to adviſe his 
Majeſty to refuſe his aſſent; the — 
who 
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who would chooſe to give ſuch advice, muſt 


have more courage than thoſe of modern 
days. Le Roi s'Aviſena“ is an anſwer to 
an act of both houſes unknown in theſe 
times, and is, I believe, likely long to re- 
main ſo. We ſay the king has a right to 
chooſe his own miniſters; and it is undoubt- 
edly his prerogative ſo to do: but how long 
could a miniſter dire&t the helm, who was 
choſen in direct oppoſition to the ſentiments 
of the commons? Any one who knows any 
thing of modern politicks, will anſwer with- 
out heſitation, not a day; what then be- 
comes of his Majeſty's right to appoint his 
own miniſters, when he knows, if he does 
not appoint ſuch as the commons approve, 
the whole buſineſs of the nation muſt ſtand 
ſill? and he places his favorite in a poſt of 
ſuch imminent danger, as no man of com- 
mon ambition-would have any taſte for. 

As to the power of the lords, I believe I 
ſhall not be contradicted when I fay, that 
they would not chooſe to reject a bill which 
the commons had very much at heart, I put 
it in this way, becauſe perhaps I ſhall be 


told, the fact is otherwiſe; the lords have 
lately rejected a bilt which paſſed the com- 


mons: I allow it to be ſo; the contractors' 


bill, in the year 1780, after paſſing the com- 


mons, was fejected by the lords. But it is 
a fact well aſcertained, that this bill was by 
no means a favorite with the commons, tho' 
by ſome accident it had paſſed through a thin 
RE: | VV 
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houſe. ' I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the time when 


this aſſertion of mine may be proved ; but if 
the lords ſhould ever be ſo imprudent as to 


reject a bill, in the ſucceſs of which the 


commons much intereſted themſelves, I 
ſhould really dread the conſequences. What 
effective power then has the king and the houſe 
of lords? It may ſeem unconſtitutional to ſay 


ſo, at firſt ſig ht, but it is a fact, that all the 


power they Rae! in the legiſlature, i is founded 
on the influence they have in the houſe of 
commons. The power of government in 
that houſe muſt always be colfidetaBle, * or 
all the buſineſs of the nation muſt ſtand till ; 

and we have ſeen, within a very ſhort time, 


that this influence, much as it has been com- 


plained of, is not ſufficient to keep in a mi- 
niſter when the ſenſe of the nation is againſt 
him. As it is right that the government 
ſhould have an influence in the houſe of com- 
mons for the purpoſe of carfying. on the 
common buſineſs of the nation, fo alſo is it 
right, that the lords ſhould have an intereſt 
there alſo, which, joined with that of the 
great commoners, is often called in ts op- 
poſe the influence of the crown, when it is 
attempted to be improperly exerted. It be- 
ing eſtabliſhed therefore, as I think, that the 


influence here contended for, is juſt and ne- 


ceſſary, what would be the conſequence of 


equal repreſentation, and its favorite atten- 


dant, annual parliaments ? The conſequence 


would be, that the executive power, the 
Peers, 
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peers, and the great commoners, would loſz 


all their preſent proper intereſt, and would 


be forced to attempt to acquire power by the 
baneful means of bribery and corruption, 
(which is ſo far from being contended for 


here, that the author wiſhes we had more 


ſevere laws for the diſcouragement of ſuch 
great abuſes), in that caſe, the crown muſt 
encourage fatal vices, which have already 
gained too much ground, or elſe (together 
with the houſe of lords) become a mere cy- 


pher ; all power would center in the houfe 
of commons, and that houſe of commons 


choſen probably from the dregs of the peo- 
ple; our government would degenerate into 
the worſt of all governments, namely, a de- 
mocracy, with all the expence and trouble 


of a monarchy; as the title and trappings 


of a king would be preſerved as long as it 
might pleaſe the hen high and mighty com- 


mons of Great Britain. 


Educated with the utmoſt reverence. for 
the conſtitution, having always lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy with thoſe of the ſame opi- 


nion, I own I never can ſubſcribe to the 


new-fangled doctrine of Vox populi, vox 
«© Dei.” If we are to be governed by a 
mob, farewel to our religious and civil liber- 
ties forever; we may preſerve the forms of 
our ancient conſtitution, but when the eſ- 


lence of it is deſtroyed, the preſervation of 


the mere forms will only appear a mockery 


to thoſe Engliſhmen who may continue to 
D 2 ve- 


6 


venerate it. That the Vox populi is nothing 


leſs than the vox Dei, I am fully convinced, 


and that it is ridiculous, and even impious to 
call it ſo: thoſe who are ſerious in aſſerting 
it, muſt have extraordinary ideas of the Dei- 
ty. The mutability of the populace is too 
trite an obſervation to need a comment here. 
Do the people defire to-day what they with- 
ed for yeſterday? will the hero of to-mor- 
row be the hero of next week. Perhaps, an 
appeal might be made to the king of the peo- 
Me to prove that mutability, of which per- 
aps his popular majefly has, by this time, 
no 1 If then the people are ſo little to 
be truſted, if they are ſo fickle and incon- 
ſtant, what muſt we think of thoſe who ſay 
they have ſerious intentions of making them 
our maſters? for they will be ſo whenever 
equal repreſentation and annual parliaments 
are adopted. 
It is very certain, that the moſt plauſible 


ſpeaker will always pleaſe the mob beſt; and 
it is as certain, that a truly honeſt, well-in- 


tentioned man either has not in general, or 


deſpiſes thoſe talents by which the populace 


are caught. Conſcious of his own integrity, 
of his wiſh and determination to ſerve his 


country well, he hates and avoids profeſſions ; 
whilſt the man who never had any thing 
in view but his own private advantage, 1s 
not nice, or cautious in making promiſes 
which he never means to perform: thus the 
worſt men generally have the moſt influence 


with 


1 


with the mob; and thus the vox populi may 


rather be called the vox diaboli than the vox 
Dei. | 
But, ſay the advocates of equal repreſen- 
tation, it is very hard, that the city of Weſt- 
minſter ſhould ſend no more members to 
parliament than the moſt inconſiderable bo- 
rough in the kingdom. But if theſe gentle- 
men will pleaſe to conſider a little, they 
will ſoon ſee, that though Weſtminſter, and 
Old Sarum ſend each two members to par- 
liament, thoſe members when they come 
into parliament, ought not to conſider them- 
ſelves as repreſenting only the place by which 
they are choſen; they become members of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, and as ſuch they re- 
preſent the whole body of the people of 
Great Britain; the intereſt of the particular 
places for which they are choſen ought only 
to influence them, when that particular in- 
© tereſt is connected with the public good; 
wherever it claſhes with that good, it muſt 
be immediately given up. I will venture to 
ſay, that any member of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, who conſiders his duty to be different 
from what has been here ſtated, either does 
not know it, or wilfully neglects it. 

With reſpect to the claims of London and 
Weſtminſter, particularly to a conſiderable 
increaſe in the repreſentation, I have onl 
a few words to ſay, When we conſider the 
great advantages which theſe towns, form- 
ing an overgrown Metropolis, already enjoy 

over 
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over the reſt of the kingdom, we ſhall hardly 
allow thoſe claims to be well founded ; the 
_ conſtant drain from the country to feed this 
overgrown monſter, by which our vitals are 
in a manner devoured, and the immenſe ſums 
of money brought from the country to be 
circulated in the metropolis, one would think, 
ougnht to ſatisfy it, even without the many other 
obvious and glaring advantages which it already 
enjoys. As to Weſtminſter particularly, let 
us confider who are, generally ſpeaking, the 
inhabitants of it; and thoſe who ſpend moſt 
of the money which is circulated there. 
Country gentlemen, who either are repreſen- 
tatives in parliament themſelves, or are re- 
preſented already by members choſen in their 
reſpective counties. What would the city of 
Weſtminſter be, if the parliament did not 
meet there? very inconſiderable in compari- 
ſon to what it now is. I believe, any other 
city in the kingdom would Joytully and grate- 
fully accept of the advantages which Weſt- 
minſter enjoys, without wiſhing for an in- 
creaſe of the number of its repreſentatives. 

I cannot but think however, that it will 


be neceſſary before ſuch a change is made in 


our conſtitution, that the advocates of the 
meaſure ſhould prove, what diſadvantages 
- ariſe from the preſent formation of parlia- 
ments; for if there are no diſadvantages in 
the preſent mode of repreſentation, why 
ſhould we run the riſk of a change? Is our 
houſe of commons too dependent on the 

crown, 
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crown, or any particular ſet of men? Do 
they ſuppoſe, that when every tinker and tay- 

lor throughout the kingdom is permitted to 
vote, that parliaments will be choſen more 
freely and indifférently? I hope however, 
that if I am told, that ſuch a change as 


is propoſed, is abſolutely neceſſary, that thoſe 


who tell me fo, will not content themſelves 


with aſſerting -it, but will give me ſome 


reaſons for their opinion; that at leaſt, if I 
ſhould be inclined to change my opinion, 


I may ſeem to do it from conviction, and, 
not- like a great and learned gentleman in a 
certain aſſembly, change fides without any 
other conviction, than that it is my interett 
ſo to do: The abilities of the perſon I allude 


to, will perhaps in his opinion bear him out 


in Whatever he does; but an honeſt man, 


= with a common plain underſtanding, can 
have nothing to ſupport him but a conſciouſ- 
gnaeſs of acting right. - ATURE 


However, under. this conſtitution, lately 
diſcoyered to be fo full of faults, : this coan- 
try has riſen to the higheſt poſtible pitch 
perhaps of human glory; a great miniſter, 


not fond of romantic, utopian ſchemes in 


general, . (hatever his principles 
and profeſſions might be in oppoſition) plain- 
ly ſaw, when he came into adminiſtration, 
that any plan for altering the conſtitution, 
not only was improper in itſelf, but would 
not even pleaſe the bulk of the peoples may 
the Son profit by the experience of his Fa- 
ther; may he never give the nation cauſe 

| f to 
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to execrate that name, which is now almoſt 
adored in every part of the kingdom : his 
abilities are certainly great, and if his heart 
is equal to his head, this country may derive 
great benefit from his ſervices ; but let him 
dread the vengeance of his injured country, 
if he ſhould dare to attempt an alteration of 
the conſtitution under which he was born, 
and which he is bound by every tie that is 
dear, or ſacred amongſt men, to reverence : 
he has it now in his own power to determine 
what poſterity ſhall think of him; it is at 
leaſt a matter of ſufficient conſequence to call 
for his moſt ſerious conſideration ; his good 
ſenſe is too well known to Have it ſuppoſed, 
that he could take a part in any meaſure for 
the ſake of heading the mob; his attempt to 
alter the conſtitution therefore, will be attri- 
buted to a deep-rooted enmity to it. 
I have lately ſeen many writings endea- 
vouring to prove the propriety, and indeed 
the neceſſity of a change in the repreſenta- 
tion; but I not only have not rake any ar- 
guments to convince me of the utility of it, 
but in fact, I have found no arguments at 
all. A pamphlet, called Lucubrations dur- 
ing a ſhort Receſs, has been the moſt gene- 
rally read, and is the moſt uſually quoted: but 


much as I really reſpe& the author, whom I © 


know to be an honeſt, independent, well- 
meaning man, and though I believe he has 
taken his part on this ſubject from the pureſt 
motives, I cannot help thinking, there is 


more 
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more of aſſertion than of proof in his work. 


He ſays, in the 22d page, that * the affected 


* term of conſtitutional alterations, or what 
re are called experiments in the government 
cc of the ſtate, will have little weight with 
e any but very weak and timid politicians ; 
« there might be ſome foundation for ſuch 
& an lifes, had it been attempted to intro- 
% duce new principles into the conſtitution, 
* but it can be of no avail againſt any plan 
„ tending to confirm thoſe very principles, 
„ on which the conſtitution is founded,” I 
have quoted the whole paſſage, leſt I might 
be ſuſpected of miſrepreſenting an author for 


whom [ have the greateſt reſpect : in this pa- 


ragraph, the author firſt aſſumes a fact, and 
then reaſons upon it; he ſays, the plan he 


propoſes tends to confirm the principles on 


which the conſtitution is founded. Where 
is his proof? I defy him to produce it. Has 


he, throughout his whole work, even endea- 


voured to prove, that equal repreſentation 


ever did exiſt? How then can his plan, 


tending to make the repreſentation if not in- 
tirely equal, more ſo than at preſent, be ſaid 
to confirm the principles on which the con- 
ſtitution is founded? The conſtitution knows 
no ſuch principle as that which he propoles, 
and muſt be altered before it can be intro- 


duced. Even the number of the houſe of 


commons at different periods has materially 
varied: in Edward the iſt's reign the num- 
ber conſiſted of 169, in Henry the 6th's 

E of 
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of zoo, and from Henry the 8th's reign to 
Charles the 2Q's, there was an increaſe by 
the creation and reſtoration of boroughs, of 
200; ſince that time there has been no 
change except at the union. To prove that 
equal repreſentation exiſted at the periods 
abovementioned therefore, it will be neceſſary 
to ſhew, that the number of the people has 
varied as much as that of the repreſentatives ; ; 
a difficult taſk this, even for my ingenious 
author; but he has a curious way of tolving 
every difficulty, he has recourſe to aſſertion, 
and I agree with him, that aſſertion is much 
eafier in ſome caſes than proof; and if the 
public will be ſatisfied with the firſt, he is 
very right in not undertaking the laſt, as his 
ſucceſs in it would be at belt but very pro 
blematical. I muſt own myſelf to be one of 
thoſe weak, timid politicians whom he men- 
tions in the paragraph quoted above; in ſuch 
weakneſs, ſuch timidity, I exult; if it is 
weak and timid to doubt whether our conſti- 
tution can be altered for the better, I am 
happy in ſharing thoſe appellations in com- 
mon with many of the beſt, the ableſt, and 
the moſt independent men that this country 
can boaſt of: I cannot like to ſee our glori- 
ous conſtitution deſtroyed, or at leaſt frittered 
away, to pleaſe any ſpeculative or practical 
reformer, however great his abilities, or 
however good his intention may be. 

The ſame author propoſes giving a com- 


penſation to ſach of the boroughs as he 
means 


* 
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means to disfranchiſe : does he confider thoſe 
boroughs as infamouſly venal and corrupt, or 
does he not? If he does think fo, his com- 
penſation would reward them for that cor- 
ruption for which they deſerve the moſt ſe- 
vere puniſhment; and if he does not, he will 
pleaſe to conſider, that thoſe boroughs which 
have preſerved their independence, will cer- 
tainly not chooſe to give up their franchiſes 


for money; they will not, like Eſau, fell 


their birthrights for a meſs of pottage, but 
will confider ſuch an offer as adding inſult to 
injuſtice : they feel their own conſequence, 
as having a right to ſend repreſentatives to 
the Britiſh parliament, and they will not 
think themſelves leſs aggrieved if the propoſ- 
ed change takes place, becauſe they are 


wronged under the ſhallow pretext of ex- 


pediency; and the grievance coming under 
the form of law, will make their caſe worſe, 
as it will deprive them of their laſt, and in- 
deed their leaſt privilege, that of complain = 
ing. | 

I cannot help thinking that even it equal 


repreſentation was allowed to be eligible and 


expedient in theory, it could not be reduced 
to practice: it is allowed by amt every one, 


except a certain viſionary, a noble peer, that 


the whole body of the people, ſuppoſed to be 
about eight millions, cannot with propriety 
give their votes at elections; if this is is fo, 
what becomes of equal repreſentation ? for in 
my poor opinion, the nearer you approach it, 

E 2 without 


E 
without actually arriving at it, the more in- 
juſtice you do to thoſe who are excluded from 
chooſing repreſentatives; thoſe who do not 
chooſe the members of the houſe of com- 
mons, may plead excluſive, ancient fran— 
chiſes inherent in them, but if you deſtroy 
thoſe franchiſes for the purpoſe of intro- 
ducing a more equal repreſentation, what ex- 
cuſe can be made to thoſe who arc not ad- 
mitted to a participation of thoſe privileges, 
which, according to the principles of the 
friends of the propoſed change, are the un- 
doubted right of every Engliſnman? May 
not thoſe who are excluded, addreſs the re- 
formers with the formidable demand, of 
«« Give us our rights.“ 
Who is, if the plan takes place, to fix the 
number of members each county is to ſend to 
parliament, in addition to thoſe they ſend at 
preſent? and who 1s to determine what bo- 
roughs are to be disfranchiſed? Are the ſcot 
and lot and the pot-boiling boroughs to be 
disfranchiſed ? no certainly, ſuch a meaſure 
would be incompatible with the idea of more 
equal repreſentation; for the elections in 
thoſe boroughs, particularly of the latter, 
come the neareſt to the favorite plan of the 
reformers. Are the burgage tenures to be 
aboliſhed then? no, ſay ſome of the friends 
of equal repreſentation, tor we have always 
found that the honeſteſt and moſt indepen- 
dent men (1. e. their own abettors) have been 
choſen by boroughs in which that mode of 
elec 
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tion prevails: in ſhort, objections will be 


made by ſome to the disfranchiſing particular 
deſcriptions of boroughs, and by others to the 


disfranchiſing any, and certainly there would 
be a great degree of hardſhip in taking away 
the franchiſes of any body of electors, without 
any crime being proved, or even alledged 


againſt them. I not only think the plan of 


equal repreſentation impraCticable, and in- 


eligible, but I alſo think it is by no means 


the wiſh of the people, unleſs by the people 


we are to underſtand the quintuple alliance : 


that great, that reſpectable body of men have 


declared their perfect concurrence in the 


meaſure, but it will require more eloquence 


than Sir J. M-——ey is maſter of, to con- 
vince me that they ſpeak the ſenſe of the 
people of England. The meaſure has been 


long in contemplation; the people have been 


encouraged to preſent petitions in favor of it 
to parliament : how many of thoſe petitions 
are preſented, and in what manner have 
many of theſe been procured? All who 


have not petitioned, I think I may fairly 


conclude, are inimical to the meaſure, for 
allurements of every kind have been held out 
to induce them to petition: a great majority 
of the people, will, I believe, on enquiry, 
be found adverſe or indifferent to the pro- 
poſed change: If that is the caſe, why force 


it upon them ? 


But were it ever proper to make ſo mate- 
rial a change in the conſtitution, I ſnhould 
ſtill 


1 

ſtill contend that this is not the time for 
ſuch alteration; we have now juſt finiſhed a 
deſtructive and ruinous war; is this therefore 
a time to try experiments ? how abſurd, how 
ridiculous, nay how dangerous would it be 
to diſpute amongſt ourſelves at this time, 
which muſt infallibly be the caſe, it the ad- 
vocates for equa] repreſentation perſiſt in 
bringing that queſtion forward. It is of ſuch 
great import to almoſt every individual in the 
nation, that no one will be lukewarm; we 
all know, we all confeſs we have had too 
much of party diſputes already; fatal, dear- 
bought experience has taught us, that while 
we are wrangling at home, our enemies are 
ſtrengthening themſelves abroud. It ſeems 
particularly neceſſary for us now, in confor- 
mity to the addreſſes of the two houſes of 
parliament, to ſtudy to improve the bleſſings 
of peace, to review our commercial Jaws, 
to open (if poſſible) new ſources of commerce 
for our languiſhing manufactures, to inquire 
into the alarming ſtate of the finances of the 
country, and many other things of equal 
magnitude, which will find ſufficient em 
ployment for our beſt and ableſt men, and 
which if properly inquired into, will certain- 
ly be of more utility than any ſchemes for 
reforming the conſtitution, which enthuſiaſ- 
tic viſionaries may form. 
It does not require the gift of ſecond fight 

to diſcover, that when once the excellent fa- 
bric of our conſtitution is in the leaſt degree 
im- 


EN 
| impaired, enthuſiaſts with the beſt, and am- 
bitious men with the worſt intentions, will 


12 be found to propoſe further innovations; 
an inſtance of this has already occurred; the 


p County of Flint, one of the petitioning coun- 


ties, after making the ſame prayer as is to be 
found in the other petitions, deſires that bi- 
ſhops may not be tranſlated from one ſee to 
another, and gently hints that deans and 


1 ry rs are uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. I would 


wiſh to aſk of our political reformers (in the 
words of Mr. Fox, on another occaſion) how 
far they mean to go, and when, and where a 
© ſtop is to be put to the propoſed changes? 
bete a ſtand is to be made, and when we 
are to ſay, the conſtitution is- now perfect, 

enough has been done, and no more ſhall be 
11 ? But even ſhould ſome of the re- 
formers be prepared for ſuch moderation after 
© their favorite plan has taken effect, are they 
quite certain, that all their coadjutors will unite 
with them? will they not be told, you think 
you have gone far enough, we are not of that 
opinion; ; you have carried us thus far when 
we were not able to proceed without your 


aſſiſtance; the caſe is altered; we now find 
- ourſelves ſtrong enough to go Aon, and we 


can and will go further without your help? 
Thus by degrees will our venerable conſtitu- 
tion be deſtroyed ; and it will be no conſola- 
tion to its friends to be told, we who firſt 
began the great work, undertook it from the 
beſt motives, and with a determined wiſh to 
do 


I 9 |} 

do our country ſeryice, but we at laſt found 
that thoſe who acted with us had not the 
{ame intentions as ourſelves, that they were 
enemies to the conſtitution, and wiſhed to 
deſtroy It; having diſcovered this, we quit- 
ted them, and did as firmly oppoſe as we had 
before ſupported them. But will this be 
thought a ſufficient anſwer? no certainly : 

we ſhall fay, this is no excuſe ; a child need 
not be told, that when mobs are once let 


looſe, there is no ſtopping them; the at- 


tempt would be like that of Canute, to ſtop 


the tide in its courſe, and the propoſzrs of 


it would be equally obnoxious to ridicule as 
the flatterers of the monarch. 
Vain would it be to addreſs myſelf to the 
infatuated friends of this meaſure, I have no 
hope of convincing them, as they have al- 
ready reſiſted the ſtrongeſt reaſoning : but 
from the independent country gentlemen, I 
have great, and well founded hopes, that 
they will exert themſelves in oppoſition to a 
deſign big with future miſchief, and perhaps 
abſolute ruin to this devoted country : they 
will be pleaſed to recollect, that Tea is but 
one ſtep from equality of repreſentation to 
equality of property, and as they ought to 
go together, perhaps this will be the next 
ſcheme that the quintuple alliance may in 


their wiſdom think proper to propoſe: I 


have no doubt but that petitions enough 
might be procured in favour of it from all 
parts of the country, and that it would be 


Per- 
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1 
perfectly agreeable to their majeſties the mobs 
of London and Weſtminſter. 


The appeals which it has been ſo much 


the faſhion of late to make to the people, 
muſt, I am ſure, ſtrike all reaſonable men as 


imprudent and dangerous. The people (or 
rather the Weſtminſter mob), are not judges 


of the propriety of great political alterations, 
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ing any in reply to them. Thus the power 


nor do even thoſe who appeal to them, think 


them ſo; for they generally inculcate ſenti- 
ments by their inflammatory ſpeeches, and 


then very pompoutly tell us; ſuch is the 


voice of the people, Vox populi, eſt Vox 
ce Dei;” the people muſt be obeyed, whe- 

ther their cry is “ Wilkes and Liberty Li- 
ce berty, Property, and no Exciſe,” or what- 
ever elſe it may be, we muſ* implicitly obey 


the people without inquiring into the reaſons 


for the opinions they have formed, or offer- 


pf e an ever-variable and inconſtant populace is 
to be greater than that of any Eaſtern tyrant, 
and we are ſolemnly called upon to fall down 
and worſhip an idol made by the hands of 
men: I hope however, the fiery furnace 
will not be our lot if we ſhould preſume not 
to pay all the reſpect to their majeſties, 
+ Which they may deſire, or think they de- 


<0 
oP 
2 ſerve, 


In the country gentlemen, I ſay, is my 


* truſt they will not be deceived, I am ſure, 
by ridiculous, new-fangled doctrines un- 


known to their anceſtors; much leſs will 
F- they 


1 
they be terrified and awed by the popular opi- 
nion reſpecting this meaſure; they will with 
that proper firmneſs which always characterizes 
independency, dare to think for themſelves 
and ſhould the abſurdity of this meaſure ap- 
pear to them as to me, they will decidedly 
and vigorouſly oppoſe it; and will be per- 
fectly indifferent as to the opinion of the 
mob, when they know they are actuated by 
a fixed determination of performing a duty 


which they owe both to their country and 


themſelves, and from a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of which they will derive ſufficient 
conſolation, even if their endeavours in the 
ſervice of the public, ſhould not meet with 


. general applauſe. 


juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum. 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium. 
Non vultus inſtantis Tyranni 
„Mente quatit ſolida.“ 


Recourſe has always been had to the coun- 
try gentlemen, when the leaders of a faction 
have propoſed any thing to the detriment of 
the country, or the conſtitution ; when ap- 
pealed to properly, they have never wanted 
the moſt ardent zeal; they have exerted 
themſclves with proper manlineſs, and have 
reſiſted every attempt which they ug. 
might affect the happineſs of the country, or 
the ex:/tence of the conſtitution. 

To every thinking man the times appear 
big with danger; from the peer to the cob- 
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fler all are reformers; the political tinkers 


are all attempting to mend the conſtitution. 
The propoſed alteration may poſſibly be a fa- 
vorite with the mob, but how ſeldom are the 
mob in the right! Was not the oftraciſm 
fatal to the beſt citizens of Athens? Had not 
Pericles more influence and authority over 
the Athenian mob than Cimon, or Ariſtides ? 
Was not Coriolanus baniſhed from Rome by 
that mob which owed its exiſtence to his 
ſervices; and was not Rome, at various pe- 
riods, brought to the brink of perdition by 
the attempts of the leaders of the mob to 
make innovations in the conſtitution ? I can- 
not cloſe theſe obſervations better than with 
the words of Cicero, on the Agrarian law, 
which ſeem ſo applicable to the preſent times, 
that one is almoſt tempted to think they 
were ſpoken with a view to them. Multa 


* ſunt occulta reipublicz vulnera, multa 


* nefariorum civium pernicioſa conſilia, nul- 
lum externum periculum eſt; non rex, 
non gens ulla, non natio pertimes cenda eſt : 


* incluſum malum, inteſtinum ac domeſticum 
£6 ” | | 
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p' 7, laſt line, inſtead of aim, read arrive. 
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p. 13, I. 16, inſtead of there, read none; and leave 
out only, in following line.—Line 19, for 
ates, read ſhows.—Line 25, for be, read 

0 | 

p- 15, |. 21, for wealthieſt, read worthieſt, 

p. 25, line 3, for term, read terror. 

p. 28, line 2, for not, read now. 
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